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APPREHENSION that the cholera would visit this country 
this year has not been allayed or disarmed by the spread of 
the disease in Spain. On the contrary, the more extended 
the area covered by the epidemic in foreign countries the 
greater the danger of its being brought to our shores. 
Frank H. Mason, our consul at Marseilles, has conducted 
careful investigations regarding the origin and progress of 
cholera in France in 1884 and during its previous visits, and 
the results of these inquiries he has made the subject of a 
special communication to the State Department. It is of 
importance to every person, and we reprint it in our news 
columns. Mr. Mason describes the manner in which 
cholera attacks persons, how it progresses to the fatal 
stage, the conditions that are most favorable to its com- 
munication, the remedies to be used, etc. The document 
is one of great value at this period, and should receive the 
widest circulation. 





THAT question of uniform commissions to be paid to 
agents and brokers is still an undigested pill in the crop 
of the committee of fifteen appointed to consider it. If 
this committee will appoint a sub-committee of one, there 
would be a good prospect of getting a report before snow 
flies, but too many cooks spoil the broth. The primary 
trouble lies, however, in formulating a plan for reduced 
and uniform commissions that must be acceptable to 
120 companies before it can be made operative. If the 
120 companies could be reduced to five, there would be 
some hope that a plan could be drafted that would be ac- 
ceptable to them, but when a committee is asked to satisfy 
120 non-compromising managers, it has a task assigned it 
that few would care to undertake, especially in hot 
weather, Perhaps after the committee has taken its vaca- 
toa, and recreated among the mountains or enjoyed a 
few invigorating plunges in the “sad sea waves,” it will 


' bein a condition to grapple with the subject afresh. 





those a informed that a pamphlet containing a gross 
weds sae on Colonel Greene, president of the Con- 
* egret utual Life, has been circulated broadcast among 
the a s ‘a other companies, with the view, of course, 
‘is y shall be given out to the public for the purpose 

njuring the Connecticut Mutual. This isa most con- 





temptible and cowardly piece of business, and we sincerely 
hope the agents will not permit themselves to be used as 
vile mud-slingers. Colonel Greene has made himself ob- 
noxious to some companies by attacking the tontine sys- . 
tem of insurance, but we cannot think that the officers of 
any of the companies interested in the controversy would 
descend to circulating anonymously personal scurrility 
directed at theiropponent. Colonel Greene has conducted 
his end of the controversy in an open, public and dignified 
manner, and his opponents cannot afford to do otherwise 
than meet him in an equally open and dignified discussion 
of the point at issue. Some of the Boston agents who re- 
ceived packages of the circular referred to destroyed them 
at once, while others sent them to the local office of the 
Connecticut Mutual, thus leaving the agent free to do 
what he pleased with them. We hope every other agent 
who receives them will adopt similar measures to prevent 
their circulation, and to teach those who sent them that it 
is possible for the representatives of different companies 
to be competitors and gentlemen at the same time—a 
lesson not yet fully learned at some of the home offices. 





’ 


THERE have been numerous complaints made by out-of- 
town companies regarding the manner in which losses in 
which they were interested have at times been adjusted 
in this city. The city companies have, as claimed, paid 
little regard to their country brethren, but when a loss 
occurred have appointed their own committees and adjust- 
ers to settle with the assured, taking good care always to 
apportion their full share of the loss and expenses to the 
out-of-town companies. Indeed, these latter have com- 
plained that their proportion of the expenses was some- 
times heavier than the equities of the case would permit. 
They have not seen the necessity of employing high- 
priced adjusters at all times to settle trivial losses, and so 
have made their complaints public and vociferous. Fi- 
nally the New York board took the matter under consider- 
ation, evidently believing that all companies were paying 
more than was necessary for adjustments, and a committee 
was appointed to report a better plan for conducting this 
very essential feature of the business. This committee 
devoted much time to the consideration of the subject, 
and finally evolved a plan, which was submitted to the 
board last week for further action. The full text of it 
will be found in our news columns. It proposes that the 
board assume the work of adjustments, the fire patrol 
committee being charged with the detail work. When a 
loss occurs, the secretary of that committee is to notify all 
companies interested to be represented at a meeting to be 
held at a specified date; when the representatives are 
assembled they are to choose a chairman, and he is to ap- 
point a committee of three to adjust the loss; this com- 
mittee is to do the work without calling experts if pos- 
sible, but any company may send an expert if it chooses ; 
expenses are to be paid pro rata, but the committee mem- 
bers are to receive no compensation. All papers con- 
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nected with adjustments are to be filed with the fire 
patrol committee. The report was ordered printed, and 
will come up for final action at the September meeting of 
the board. If the country brethren have any suggestions 
to offer, they should be handed in before that time. They 
can undoubtedly save money by trusting their adjustments 
to the New York board, and in so doing they will have 
every assurance that they will be placed on an equality 
with all other parties in interest. 





NOTICE will be found in.our news columns of the associa- 
tion of eight Cincinnati fire insurance companies, under 
the title of the Cincinnati Lloyds, for the purpose of writ- 
ing a joint policy on commercial risks. It is asserted 
that this organization has been entered into with a view to 
facilitate the transactions of those brokers who, under the 
laws of New York and Massachusetts, are licensed to do 
business with companies not licensed in those States. 
The Lloyds will write a joint policy not exceeding 
$20,000 on a single risk, each company assuming a 
specified proportion of the total amount of each 
policy and becoming responsible in the amount named. 
It is asserted that this arrangement is made to facili- 
tate the business of those who have large lines of 
commercial risks to place, and who have heretofore been 
obliged to run from one company to another, placing in 
each so much as they would take, from $2500 to $5000. 
By this plan a broker can obtain $20,000 in a single policy. 
The idea of the Cincinnati Lloyds originated with J. R. 
Murdock, president of the Miami Valley, and the manage- 
ment of the business of the companies in their associated 
capacity has been entrusted to J. H. Beattie, an enterpris- 
ing and well-known underwriter of Cincinnati. Mr. Beattie 
visited New York, Boston and Philadelphia last week to 
make arrangements with lawfully licensed brokers for taking 
a portion of their surplus lines. The plan is regarded 
with favor by those interested in business of the character 
desired by this association, and it will, no doubt, be well 


patronized. 





WE find the following paragraph in the current issue of 
The Standard of Boston: 

Tue SpEcTATOR rather brashly ‘‘ ventures the prediction that the valued 
policy law will become operative in New Hampshire, and that not one com- 
pany will cease doing business there in consequence of its adoption.” 
By-and-by, if the law should be enacted, THe SpecTATOR will run its beak 
into the sand and try to explain that its hindsight was a good deal better 
than its foresight. And it will not have much difficulty, either, in making 


people believe it. 
_ We have always understood that it is fair to predict of 
the future from the experience of the past. Our contem- 
porary can easily call to mind several instances where the 
insurance companies, while a valued policy bill was pend- 
ing, have threatened to withdraw from the State, yet 





without regard to their threats. If the law is such an ob. 

jectionable one, why do they not withdraw from Wiscon 

sin, Ohio, Michigan, California, Texas and some othe 
States where it has been enacted? As we remarked 
before, the supineness of the companies has made the 
passage of the valued policy law a possibility in every 
State in the Unign. Had they carried into effect in Wis. 
consin years ago what they now threaten in New Hamp. 
shire, there would have been an end to legislation of this 
character. Had their foresight then been as good as their 
hindsight now is, perhaps they would have rebelled against 
the Wisconsin iniquity; but as they did not, and have not 
on any subsequent occasion when the law has been adopted 
by a State, it is not particularly “ brash” to predict that 
they will not dosonow. The fact is, the companies are 
so eager for “ more business” that they do not care much 
where it comes from or what laws have jurisdiction over 
it. We still hope the bill may be defeated in the New 
Hampshire legislature, but these bodies have got into 
such a habit of legislating against insurance companies 
that the chances are in favor of its passing. When it be. 
comes a law, we shall insist upon seeing the procession of 
retiring companies before admitting that our hindsight is 
better than our foresight. If the bill is defeated, the com. 
panies will be entitled to credit for more energy than they 
have heretofore displayed under similar circumstances. 





IF there is one thing regarding which a growing com. 
munity is more sensitive than anything else, it is as to its 
population. Tell a St. Louis man that Chicago is larger 
than his city, and he is on the war path at once; intimate 
to a resident of St. Paul that Minneapolis has more people, 
and there is trouble forthwith. By any sort of means 
discount the population of an ambitious city, and rivers of 
gore will not efface the insult. In compiling for THE IN. 
SURANCE YEAR BOOK the statistics of the fire departments 
of the country, we gave the population as ascertained by 
the census of 1880, except in instances that were specially 
marked “estimated.” In these cases the estimates were 
made by persons whom we deem trustworthy, and show 
the growth of the places since the census was taken. We 
havé received letters from three places taking us to task 
for retaining in THE YEAR BOOK the population as given 
by the census, the writers scolding us in the choicest ver 
nacular of the blooming prairies. Yet these are three ol 
the very towns whose officers neglected to return ouf 
blanks and confiscated the two-cent postage stamp which 
we placed on the return envelope. Now, because we do 
not give the information they neglected to furnish, but 
trust to that supplied by the United States Government, 
the three writers condemn us. We have inadvertently 
trodden upon their favorite local corns in the matter of 
population, and, therefore, are fit subjects for Judge Lynch 
to experiment with. We regret exceedingly that we ca 
not give every city and village in the country 1,000,000 





when the bill became a law, continued doing business 


population, and put $1,000,000 in greenbacks into the 
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kets of every one of them; but, unfortunately, we can- 
not do this, nor can we give estimates of population on the 
sayso of every exaggerator who thinks his town the 
biggest in the world. We have had a little experience in 
this line, and were glad to return to the substantial figures 
of the census. As, for instance, the bright and imaginative 
postmaster at Gonzales, Tex., in reply to our inquiries, 
states the population of that place to be 30,000, claims for 
the fire department two steam engines, twenty hook and 
ladder trucks, eighty horses, 50,000 feet of hose, and says 
the system of fire alarms consists of six-shooters. We ac- 
knowledge his courtesy in filling our blank, but wish he 
could have restrained his fancy long enough to have given 
the facts. These ambitious cities are prone to magnify 
their population, and to do so resort to all sorts of devices. 
We assisted a government official in Minneapolis once on 
a time tomake up an estimate of population. Taking the 
city directory, and multiplying the number of names by 
five as an allowance for unrecorded names, we brought up 
the estimate to the highest point of the officer’s ambition. 
It was a good thing for Minneapolis, too, at the time, for 
she needed that surplus population very much. We are 
free to say that we do not place much reliance upon esti- 
mated population; an actual enumeration is the only 
trustworthy data. Experience, however, shows that we 
wear out a census about once in five years, and it would 
be a good thing if we could have a new one made as often 
asthat. This is a growing country, and few persons com- 
prehend what we are actually doing in the way of popula- 
tion, so that a census once in ten years is always a sur- 


prise. We trust our grumbling friends will possess their: 


souls in patience another five years, at the end of which 
time we will change our figures ; but we fear if we were to 
adopt their estimates now, they would not catch up to 
them by 1890. 











EXAMINATION OF THE MUTUAL RESERVE 
FUND. 


[’ has been well known for some weeks, and the fact 
publicly announced, that the examiners of the insur- 
ance department were investigating the affairs of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. There were 
those who believed that such examination would reveal 
such a condition of affairs as would prove the death of the 
association, while the officers of the company have asserted 
that it could not be otherwise than favorable, so confident 
are they in the correctness of their system and their own 
integrity. The examiners have filed their report in the 
insurance department, and as the association has had it 
Printed in pamphlet form for general circulation, we must 
assume that the officers regard it as favorable to them. 
At least they have the frankness to give their members 
and the public the benefit of such criticisms as the ex- 

aminers chose to make. 
gale is opposed to the assessment plan of 
Fance; we have criticised the Mutual Reserve Fund 





unsparingly because of its prominence and what we believed 

to be serious defects in its organic laws and in its meth- 
ods. The report of the examiners shows that we did good 

service by our criticisms, for several of the defects we 
complained of have been remedied. For instance, the 
original contract with the treasurer, in accordance with 
which he was to receive five per cent of all monies col- 
ected, has been canceled, medical examinations are more 

rigid, and various reforms in methods have been adopted. 
As we have been severe in our criticisms, we are all the 
more willing to give the association the benefit of such 
commendation as the examiners award it. The examina- 
tion was made by Deputy Superintendent Michael Shan- 
non, assisted by John A. Horan. Attached to their report 
is the report of a lawyer who examined the papers relating 
to the organization and its contracts; these he pronounces 
to be in legal form. There is also appended a report by 
John J. White, medical examiner, who finds fault. 
with some of the practices of the association in its 
earlier days, but, on the whole, commends its medical 
department as at present organized. The examiners 
deal with the accounts of the association, which they 
find were loosely kept until about six, months ago, 
when better methods were adopted, which meet their 
approval. The business of the association grew so rap- 
idly that it was a matter of surprise to the managers, 
and they were unable to perform all the clerical work it 
necessitated, or to perfect a system immediately by means 
of which it could be done. The examiners find that from 
February 9, 1881, to May 31, 1885, there was collected on 
death assessments $1,408,337, which sum is accounted for 
with the exception of $822, which is supposed to have 
been embezzled by a former clerk. This loss on such an 
aggregate of collections cannot be regarded as a serious 
one. In regard to the disbursement of the death fund the 
examiners say: “The total amount of net receipts from 
death assessments up to June I, 1885, was $1,407,515.46, 
of which $351,825.97 has been transferred to the reserve 
fund, the remainder having been applied to the payment 
of death losses. From this it is evident that the require- 
ment of the constitution, that twenty-five per cent of the 
net receipts from assessments shall be carried to the re- 
serve fund, has been faithfully complied with.” The fact 
that $60,000 of the reserve fund had been deposited in a 
national bank, instead of a trust company as required by the 
constitution, and that $50,000 of this was subsequently 
withdrawn by the officers, invested in government bonds, 
and the bonds deposited in Canada to meet the require- 
ments of a law the Canadian parliament was expected to 
pass, is commented upon by the examiners. They seem 
to be in doubt whether this deposit is for the benefit of 
all members or only those resident in Canada; if the lat- 
ter, they regard it as irregular that money paid by Ameri- 
can members should be used to guarantee Canadian mem- 
bers. We understand that in the case of mutual compa- 
nies the deposit is intended for the protection of all 
members. It was with this understanding that the mem- 
bers of the Mutual Reserve, at their last annual meeting, 
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directed the officers to make the deposit. The amounts 
received in dues and membership fees are not given, 
but the examiners satisfied themselves that the ac- 
counts, though loosely kept, were substantially accu- 
rate. Our most pointed criticism of this association 
was directed against that clause of its constitution which 
permits the use of a portion of the mortuary funds to pay 
legal expenses, etc. It is the idea of the managers that 
the mortuary fund must protect itself against illegal 
claims. Regarding this the examiners say : 

The gross amount of death assessments collected from February 9, 
1881, to May 31, 1885, inclusive, was $1,486,172.58, out of which there has 
been paid $78,657.12 for expenses of collection, salaries, taxes, legal and 
other expenses. The constitution of the association permits the payment 
of such expenses out of the assessment monies; in fact it permits the 
payment out of such funds of any expense that may be deemed charge- 
able to the mortuary department. Although the percentage of assessment 
monies used by this association for expenses has not been very large as 
compared with the amount thus used by some other associations, there is 
nothing to prevent a very large proportion of such funds being diverted 
to this purpose. Our opinion, expressed in reports on other examina- 
tions, and to which we still adhere, is that not a dollar of the assessment 
monies should be used for any purpose other than the payment of death 
claims and the augmentation of the reserve fund ; but that if the fees and 
dues are insufficient to meet the expenses of the association, an assess- 
ment should be made to meet the deficiency ; and we think the State laws 
should be amended in this respect. 


The recommendation contained in the above has been 
formulated in a bill which was presented to the legislature 
to be enacted into a law, but that body refused to pass it. 
Hence it may be inferred that the legislature at least ap- 
proves of the idea of taxing the mortuary fund for its own 
defense. As the constitution of the association makes this 
special provision, it must be assumed that the members 
also approve of it, for the constitution is accessible to all 
of them. It is probable, however, that the next legisla- 
ture will adopt the suggestion of the examiners and com- 
pel all assessment companies to hold their mortuary funds 
for the payment of death claims exclusively. In conclud- 
ing their report, the examiners give the association official 
endorsement as follows: 


The association has always paid its approved death claims in full. All 
claims are very strictly investigated, and many that have not been deemed 
valid have either been compromised or rejected. The members have 
been assessed double the usual rates on assessment No. 20, which is the 
latest one made. This is the first time a double assessment has been 
levied on the members, and it was done for the purpose of paying all 
claims that had been approved up to the time of making the assessment 
and for which a single assessment would be insufficient. The number 
of members liable on said assessment was about 24,500. Although mis- 
takes have been made, as indicated herein, we do not feel they were due 
to dishonesty on the part of the managers, The officers have introduced 
many reforms into the administration of the business, and at the date of 
this report the several departments are efficiently managed. We believe 
the officers to be honest and vigilant, and with the experience they have 
gained, they will be enabled hereafter to manage the affairs of the associa- 
tion with care and judgment. 


We are in the habit of accepting without question the 
reports of examinations made by the department of which 
John A. McCall is the head, and therefore do not question 
the correctness of this one, made by insurance, legal and 
medical experts; in short, it seems indisputable that the 
association conforms to the requirements of the laws of 








this State regarding assessment insurance. 


it is only assessment insurance that it deals 


But, after all, 
in—a Pay-as- 


you-go commodity that is not life insurance in any proper 
sense. It may serve as a temporary pacifier of one’s con. 
science, but it does not count as an available asset ip the 


settlement of his estate. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Cincinnati Lloyds. 


EIGHT fire insurance companies of Cincinnati have formed a syndicate 
’ 


under the name of the Cincinnati Lloyds, for the pu 


rpose of writing a 


joint policy. The companies are the Amazon, Commercial, Eagle, Enter. 


prise, Farmers, Miami Valley, National and Western. 


This combination 


represents a capital of $1,773,873, and will write a single policy to the ex- 


tent of $20,000. The New York board form of policy 
and it is the purpose of the Lloyds to write mainly on 


has been adopted, 
commercial risks, 


The method adopted is the well-known Lloyds plan, each company bind. 
ing itself in the joint policy to assume a certain specified portion of each 
risk to the commercial risks of the large cities, regarding which it has 
been so often claimed it was impossible to obtain sufficient insurance, 
While this arrangement will not increase the volume of insurance obtain. 
able on any risk, it will enable the insured to obtain on one application 
$20,000, instead of $2000 or $2500 as heretofore. The idea is a good one, 


and will prove advantageous to those persons or their 


brokers who have 


large lines of insurance to place. It is not the intention of the Lloyds, 


as we are informed, to solicit underground business, b 
transactions through licensed brokers. 





ut to conduct their 


Co-operative Life Insurance Arraigned. 


THE article printed below, by Edgar H. Kellogg of 


Chicago, superin. 


tendent of the Home Life Insurance Company of New York, was given 
in these columns some years ago, but we believe life agents will be 
pleased to have it again before them, as it contains such wholesome 


truths, that are daily brought to mind in efforts to 


show the fallacy 


of assessment insurance. Mr. Kellogg is a remarkably clear-headed 
gentleman and appreciates the value of concise statements in these days 
when business men are rushed and oft times will not wade through along 
argument, no matter how able and convincing it may be. We commend 
the reading of the article to the members of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, who are engaged just now in trying to determine the value of 


their “ gratuity fund ” system of life insurance. 
In sending a copy of his remarks on co-operativi 


sm to agents, Mr, 


Kellogg explains:- ‘I enclose to you this circular at this time in orderto 


call your attention to the following facts and results, 
1878, only seven years ago, I wrote this concise circula 


namely: First, in 
r, stating definitely 


what must soon occur. Second, we find that the results have been that, 


within seven years, all that I said must occur has occu 
order which I named, and for the very reasons which I 
Following is the article referred to: 
THE ONE FATAL ERROR IN CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 
OF THE MEMBERS PRODUCING RAPIDLY INCREASING 


rred in the precise 
then gave.” 


“* INCREASING AGE 
ASSESSMENTS.” 


When this defect in the plan is pointed out to its advocates, they under 


take to meet it with one stereotyped reply, as follows: 


new lives. Suppose we have, say, 3000 members 1 


“We fill it with 
n our society, and 


thirty should die during the year; we put in thirty new, healthy mea © 
take their place.” 1 admit this would make good the place of those ¥ 
die, but in order to prevent an increase of age and decrease of vitality 
the entire membership must be changed during the year. That 1s, all 
the 3000 members must be put out, and 3000 new members put 


are one year younger, or of the same age as these ol 


commencement of the year. To further illustrate this point, ta 


d members at 
ke the case 


of the Northwestern Traveling Men’s Association, They have 2500 0 
bers and propose to continue that number. Suppose their average age 


the commencement of this year was thirty-five years ; 
the American Table of Mortality, thirty-two years long 
average (and no intelligent man disputes this table o 
pose, also, that only ten die during the year, yet at t 


they then havé, 
er to pie mig 

{ mortality 

he end of the ya 
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‘ving men have all taken one of those thirty-two yearly steps 
ae pee which is the average of each man ; divide this by thirty-two, 
. yerage number of such steps which each man can take before he dies, 
oe énd the allotment of seventy-eight men, or a period of seventy- 
? t full lives, has been lived and passed away among its members in 
this one year. The whole army of men are pressed down by the weight 
of seventy-eight entire lives gone in one year. 

This tremendous liability has accrued in one short year, and no money 
reserved to meet it. This will in a very short time crush out all the many 
o-operative societies now in existence, as it has already destroyed over 
pon of these organizations which have been formed and passed away 
within the last five years. It matters not whether they be traveling men, 
working men, conductors, engineers, Knights of Honor, Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, ministers or any other class. This one annual step, which they all 
take each year, brings the same result very soon unless the -entire mem- 
bership is changed each year. Avs it is impossible to change the member- 
ship, therefore it is easy for any man who will fix his mind upon this one 
startling defect in all co-operative societies—which I have clearly pointed 
out—to decide what must be the end of them all in a very short time ; 
and then the men who have paid assessments until they could stand no 
more have nothing to show for it but old age and impaired health, re- 
quiring a high premium in case they then wish to insure, or perhaps ex- 
cluding them entirely from any weli-regulated life insurance company. 

Now this passing of seventy-eight entire lives among every 2490 living 
men each year is met by all life insurance companies by taking a regular 
uniform premium from them all annually, and from it putting away a re- 
serve each year which, together with the interest upon the same, will pay 
all death claims as they mature. Thus the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which I represent, has during the past twenty-three years since its 
organization paid for death claims $3,579,798.20, and received for interest 
upon money thus reserved, $3,880,854.05. 

A co-operative society has no interest income, and must soon be crushed 
by the weight of increasing age, increasing deaths, increasing assessments 
and decreasing benefits. 





Treatment of Cholera. 


Frank H, MAson, United States Consul at Marseilles, has sent to the 
Department of State a vesume of the practical conclusions concerning 
the nature of Asiatic cholera and the best methods of prevention and 
treatment, as derived from studies of the epidemic of 1884 and preceding 
years at Marseilles. He says: 

During nine years, since 1835, Marseilles has been visited by Asiatic 
cholera. The outbreak of 1834 was aggravated by a recurrence of the 
epidemic in 1835, and those of 1854 and 186s, respectively, were each 
followed by a reappearance of the scourge during the summer of the 
following year, With one exception—that of 1834-35—the cholera death 
rate of these second seasons was somewhat less than half of the year pre- 
ceding, and this diminution is attributed largely to the fact that, after a 
year of pestilence, the municipal and sanitary authorities, the physicians 
and the people generally, have been able to meet the recurring epidemic 
more intelligently and with much less of panic and trepidation. Leaving 
aside all merely abstract theories concerning the origin of the disease or 
its precise point of attack upon the system, it is important to observe that 
its symptoms and its methods of attack differ greatly in neighboring cases 
during the same epidemic. Sometimes preceded by diarrhoea, the cholera 
develops only after several days of such premonitory illness, Again, it 
strikes its victim while asleep after a day of apparently perfect health. In 
one case it produces profuse vomitings and dejections, in another neither of 
these symptoms, One victim is stricken with intense chills, suppression of 
urine, loss of voice and violent cramps, while another feels only a painful 
compression of the chest. Here a case begins with violent symptoms, 
which soon yield to treatment ; there another which, from a mild and 
nearly painless beginning, proceeds irresistibly to complications which 
result in death. In no previous epidemic at Marseilles were these mani- 
festations of the disease so various, so complicated and perplexing to 
Physicians as during that of 1884. 

In its choice of victims cholera is most precise and definite. With rare 
exceptions they belong to one of the four following classes of persons: 
oe who live under bad hygienic conditions in respect to food and 
Odgings ; those who are imprudent in respect to eating, drinking and 
mee ; those who are weakened and debilitated by alcoholic excesses, 
apie an from chronic digestive weakness or derangement. 
a atom ences which become dangerous in presence of cholera, 
tien « a to the extent of producing lethargy or indigestion, 
eee s ny sam So cold as to check the process of digestion, the eating 

a. = les in the form of salads, and in general the use of raw 

unless they are perfectly fresh and ripe. Drinking cold water or 
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beer after having eaten raw friit is a direct challenge to cholera, which no 
person, however strong and healthy, can afford to risk. The suscepti- 
bility of drunkards to cholera influences is proven by abundant evidence, 
among which may be cited the sweeping fatality of the disease wherever 
it has attacked the inmates of an inebriate asylum. Anything, in fact, 
whether of a temporary or chronic nature, which impairs the vigor of the 
digestive organs, exposes the persons thus weakened to choleraic at- 
tack. 

The contagion is transmitted both by the inhalation of air infected by 
clothing, rags, wool, etc., which have been tainted by contact with the 
disease and by water. A man in July last left one of the most affected 
quarters of Marseilles for his native village of Vogue. He remained 
there in perfect health until he opened his trunk, which had been packed 
at Marseilles, and wore a suit of clothing that it contained. Immediately 
thereupon he and several persons with whom he was living were fatally 
attacked, and within twenty days fifty-four of the 630 inhabitants of the 
village had perished. To this may be added the conclusive fact that the 
epidemic of 1884 was kindled at Marseilles by the clothing brought to the 
city in the trunk of a young student coming from the Lycee at Toulon. 
Equally striking as an example of the power of water to diffuse the con- 
tagion was the case of the village of Omergues, in the Department of 
Basses-Alpes. On the roth of July there arrived at Omergues a young 
servant girl who had been in service at Marseilles. Soon after her arrival, 
she washed some linen which had been in contact with a cholera patient 
at Marseilles, in the Jabron—a creek which supplies the village with 
water. From that imprudence sprang the contagion which decimated 
that unfortunate community and spread death throughout the entire valley 
of the Jabron below Omergues, while the inhabitants of the same valley 
above the village escaped. ’ ; 

Concerning the general question of transmission of cholera, the medical 
authorities of Marseilles are united in the following conclusion: The 
disease does not transmit itself directly from a cholera patient to a 
person in good health, neither by contact nor by inhalation. The dejec- 
tions and vomit of a cholera patient usually contain the germs of con- 
tagion, which, although not immediately transmissable itself, yet, when 
placed under favorable conditions, quickly breeds and develops the con- 
tagious principle by means of which cholera always operates, whether 
through the medium of air or water. Clothing and textile merchandise 
are far more dangerous as vehicles of this contagious principle than indi- 
viduals, This choleraic poison attacks only persons who are in a greater 
or less degree prepared for its inception, and in proportion to the degree 
of this receptive condition it produces cholera or cholerine. In other 
words, cholera is not directly contagious like scarlatina, smallpox or 
diphtheria, but is a disease producing a germ which, in order to become 
contagious, requires to pass through a certain process of development. 
As this germ is contained in the dejections and vomited matter of cholera 
patients, it is of first importance to immediately neutralize such matter 
by contact with powerful antiseptics. For this purpose the five antiseptics 
which have been found most effective are ; 

Solution of sulphate of copper, in the proportion of not less than two 
ounces to a quart of water. 

Liquid chloride of zinc, one and one-half ounces to a quart of water, 

Bi-chloride of mercury, one-sixth ounce to a quart of water. 

Bi-chloride of copper, two ounces to a quart of water. 

Sulphuric acid, four ounces to a quart of water. 

The same chemicals are used for the disinfection of water closets, sinks 
and all other seats of decay or infection. For washing streets and drains, 
sulphate of iron, ten pounds in 220 gallons of water, or the liquid chloride 
of zinc, twenty pounds in 220 gallons, have been found most effective 
and practicable. Phenic acid, in proportion of ten pounds to 220 gallons 
of water, was largely used in Marseilles last year, but the results were less 
satisfactory than was expected, some experts even going so far as to affirm 
that the phenic principle preserved rather than destroyed the germs of 
contagion. For the disinfection of ships a strong solution of chloride of 
zinc, liberally used, has been found most effective. 

The regimen of the military department, which produced excellent re- 
sults, was the result of long and careful experience, and consisted in the 
strict enforcement of the following rules: The wearitig of a broad belt 
or girdle of flannel to protect the stomach and bowels from sudden chill. 
White linen or cotton ‘‘ havelocks,” to be worn during all outdoor exer- 
cises, Absolute interdiction of green fruits, The use of rice in all soups. 
A quart of wine daily to each man, Variation of food as often as prac- 
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ticable. Suspension of military exercises. A walk for exercise from 6 
to 7.30 A. M. each alternate day. Music morning and evening in the 
barrack yard. Frequent washing of rooms and halls with a solution of 
phenic acid. Stewards were required to have constantly ready tea, sugar 
and rum, to be administered immediately in all cases of colic; also, 
‘‘liquor of Batavia,” to be given (twenty drops in a quart of water) upon 
the appearance of choleraic symptoms. 

Any sudden change of temperature, particularly the cooling of the 
body after violent exercise or exposure to heat, should be carefully 
avoided ; accordingly, woolen clothing for every part of the body is pre- 
ferable to cotton or linen, While the strictest personal cleanliness is 
essential, it is not considered advisable for any but persons in full physical 
vigor and accustomed to regular cold baths to continue them in presence 
of cholera. Daily tepid baths, taken with careful reference to hours of 
meals, are advised. Such baths should always be followed by vigorous 
rubbing of the skin and the usual measures to restore vigorous and 
healthy circulation. 





Notes of Fire Extinguishing Equipments. 

In the course of human events, the modest and unassuming fire 
missionary recognizes the necessity of mailing to each and every fire 
department a letter of inquiry, accompanied by a return postal card, 
to ascertain if the aforesaid department is in need of fire hose or other 
supplies. A few of the replies are curiosities and worthy of being re- 
corded. The following communication wandered in from a hoosier town. 
The go-ahead chief, who evidently has devoted his time and energies 
toward organizing an efficient and well equipped department, has not been 
encouraged by the town “dads.” He writes: 

“Our fire department is in need of everything pertaining to the equip- 
ping of a fire department, but our town council is too penurious, ignorant 
and d—d bull-headed’‘ to make an appropriation that would be beneficial 
to the town.” 

An Illinois chief expresses his opinion : 

‘**T cannot tell when we will purchase fire hose. It is my opinion that 
none will be purchased until our town has been destroyed by fire once or 
twice, possibly three times. We have three cisterns, but no water.” 

The Buckeye State is heard from : 

“* Assoon as our beautiful, go-behind town erects an engine-house and 
purchases an engine, we will probably require hose. We are anxiously 
waiting for some philanthropist to donate the wherewith that will enable 
us to build the house and secure the engine.” : 

Judging from the following statement, there is an opening in Iowa for 
some builder of modern fire apparatus to sell an engine and secure a 
relic of historical value : 

‘* We require fire hose and a good fire engine. We have an old ‘tub’ 
that was in service when Nero was a fiddler in Rome.” 

The following is from an Illinois town, and evidently came from a busi- 
ness man : 

‘* This is the second time I have answered the same inquiry, and I don’t 
want to be bothered any more, as I have business of more importance to 
attend to. Now, for the last time, I will inform you that we are not in 
need of any fire hose, and don’t you forget it.” 

Every town is afflicted with the penny wise and pound foolish econo- 
mist, who advocates and practices economy at the expense of the efficiency 
of the fire department. A report from a village in Wisconsin explains 
itself : 

‘We are sadly in need of hose and other supplies. But it is necessary 
that we should have a few first-class funerals of chronic kickers before 
any improvement can take place in our department.” 

Oceasionally people are found who possess more confidence than good 
judgment. A correspondent writing from Michigan explains the situation 
in his locality : 

‘We have no fire department and require none. For, every summer, 
the Methodists hold their camp meetings within a mile of the town. We 
depend upon Providence and the insurance companies.” 





An Old Fire Underwriter Honored. 
JupGE Grorce W. SAVAGE, who has been appointed United States con- 
sul at Belfast, Ireland, by the new administration, sailed for the emerald 
isle on Saturday by the City of Chester of the Inman line. Judge Savage 











$a 
is an old insurance man of long and active experience, and his name j 
familiar to underwriters in New York and New Jersey, as identified - 
the history of fire insurance for an extended period. As indicathvourna 
reputation as a fire underwriter and as a business man of Sagacity and . 
tegrity, Judge Savage held official positions with at least five prominent 
companies at different times in the course of his long underwriting career 
He served for seven years as secretary of the Merchants Insurance Com. 
pany of New York, and retired from that office to accept the Presidency 
of the Jersey City Insurance Company. Upon the organization of ra 
Star Fire Insurance Company of New York, Mr. Savage was elected 
president of that company, Nicholas C. Miller, the Present president 
receiving the secretaryship. After serving five years as president of the 
Star, years in which that company steadily progressed, Mr, Savage was 
elected president of the International Insurance Company. By his able 
management and honorable career, Judge Savage gained an enviable 
reputation in the insurance fraternity, and he received full recognition as 
one of the foremost underwriters in New York city. He served gue. 
cessively as treasurer, then as vice-president, and subsequently as presi. 
dent of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. His faithfyl services 
in these capacities are duly remembered. In later years he was presi. 
dent of the Columbia Fire Insurance Company of New York, which 
retired from business in 1882. 

Years ago Mr. Savage was judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
Union county, N. J., holding such official position for five years, He was 
a Presidential elector for the State of New Jersey in 1856, when James 
Buchanan was elected president. This was an indication of his high repu- 
tation in politics, and he declined at different times nominations for State 
Senator and for Congress. Mr. Savage therefore brings to the honorable 
office to which he has been appointed a large experience in business and 
political affairs and a reputation for sterling honesty. In a recent pub. 
lished sketch of the life of Judge Savage, it was said of him: “In the 
course of along and active business life he has frequently been entrusted 
with great financial responsibilities, sometimes involving millions, and 
feels a becoming pride that he has never been asked to give a dollar of 
security in any of the great interests he has managed.” We wish hima 
safe journey and all success in the important consulate to which he has 
been called by the President. 





Schedule Rating the Surest Means of Checking Fires. 
WE give the substance of an interesting paper on bureau inspection, read 
before the recent annual meeting of the Southeastern Tariff Association: 

The signs of the times seem clearly to indicate that in the near future 
we must institute some radical reforms in the manner of conducting our 
business. Passing by even such grave questions as the mode of compen- 
sating agents, the manner of making adjustments, and other serious mat- 
ters which are fruitful of evils in our business, because they are more 
difficult to handle, and there first must come a more general agreement 
among the companies as to what can be done before they can be dealt with, 
we come to a matter lying close at hand, which will ere long pressitself 
upon our attention, and the sooner we deal with it the larger will be the 
benefit we can reap from it. 

The day must already have been passed when a thinking underwriter 
can hold that it is our business merely to take risks as we find them, and 
have no part in securing a betterment of their various features. This idea 
has directly been the cause of rendering nugatory some of our best et 
deavors. All must now have come to see that our highest interests are 
best subserved by cultivating a sense of mutual interest or partnership 
with the public in lessening the fire waste, which can only be done by im- 
proving the character of risks. The grave mistake which we make as a0 
association has been in being blinded by the question of rates to other 
considerations almost as essential for securing profit from our business 
When we organized, certainly the first thing to do was to lift our rates 
from the slough of despond into which they had fallen. But our error 
has been in not taking into consideration earlier other elements affecting 
the result of our business. We have lifted the rates, tentatively at first, 
and then more boldly as we felt our power grow, but with what ; 
The loss ratio has increased more rapidly than our rates, and we 
find that we get worse results from our business with high rates than We 
did at the time when they had sunk so low that we could not excuse out 
selves for accepting them, other than by admitting that our business 
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fallen into utter, demoralization ; and we have now gotten the rates to the 

‘chest limit that it would seem we can afford to charge. This seems 
4 to show that we must look to other means than rates to remedy 
piace One of the wisest things this association could do would be 
enh schedule rating as the surest means of bettering our risks and 
ee the heavy fire waste. But though we may not be prepared to 
take this step at present, we can do the thing now proposed if we are but 
willing to incur an expense which will make a hundred-fold return, and do 
much to lessen fires without disturbing rates in any considerable degree, 
or provoking hostile criticism from the public. 

It behooves us to take heed of the lesson which the mutual companies 
are teaching us, and in a measurable way demand improvement of risks, 
or at least the abatement of serious dangers, We cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that the mutual principle is gaining ground in this country, 
and threatens to make serious inroads into our business because we neg- 
lect to do in a thorough way what many of us undertake individually, 
but cannot compass alone. We will make a great mistake if we belittle 


the competition from mutual companies. In some parts of the country | 


they have already grown strong because the stock insurance companies 
sought to ignore them, and they now threaten to extend their operations 
into fields which we have believed would be left entirelytous. It should 
be remembered that they take the very best risks, and therefore make it 
all the more difficult for us to obtain paying rates for those which are left 
tous, The characteristic feature of these companies, of which we could 
readily avail ourselves, is the thoroughness of their inspections, and our 
bonds are sufficiently cemented to enable us to adopt their methods ina 
considerable way. The inspections of individual companies must neces- 
sarily be inadequate, however thoroughly and conscientiously the work 
may be done by the representative of one company. The knowledge that 
even a reasonable demand will incur ill will for his company, both on the 
part of the public and agents, deters many an inspector from requiring a 
removal of defects which the other company (that terror which frightens 
the backbone out of so many) has passed unchallenged. Then, next door 
to “our risk” may lurk a danger which may carry down our risk in a 
common ruin, but has not been seen by our inspector, because he did not 
have an inspection slip for it. Then, too, when the inspector of an in- 
dividual company finds a defect in a risk which he cannot have remedied 
because the assured can so readily go to another office and procure insur- 
ance without making the change insisted upon, and the policy of the com- 
pany represented by such inspector is canceled, and the risk is at once 
placed in another company. The defect remains to bring its doom, a fire 
results, and just so much propertyis destroyed. Whereas, if the inspector 
had represented all the companies on the risk, his demand would have 
been met, loss averted, waste of wealth prevented, and the community 
just so far benefited. 

But we will not dwell upon the many reasons why inspections by indi- 
vidual companies must necessarily be inadequate, for they are too well 
known to you all, But when an inspector comes to a risk authorized to 
investigate it thoroughly by every company writing on it, and to require 
in their name the removal of defects or making of improvements, such 
recommendations cannot be disregarded. 

It is therefore suggested that we organize within our association a 
bureau of inspection, to be operated on the following plan : 

Let a competent judge of risks, who is also possessed of energy and 
earnestness of purpose, be appointed to take up systematically the in- 
Spection of every risk in the town or city he may visit. Let him be pro- 
vided with credentials showing his authority to inspect for every one of 
our members, so that when he enters upon a premises the owner may 
know that every company whose policy he holds is represented by the 
inspector, Let a suitable blank be prepared, designed to exhibit the 
different features of a risk, and then let such inspector enter upon his 
work, which shall be to examine systematically every risk from cellar to 
top of roof, noting all the features pointing out defects, and making sug- 
gestions, 

To avoid the objection which a company may feel of having its business 
known by any save one who is in its employ exclusively, such inspector 
Shall not know what companies are on the risk, nor shall he come in con- 
tact with the local agent so far as the discharge of his duties may be con- 
cerned. When his inspection of any place shall have been completed, he 
shall submit all of his reports to the secretary of the association, who shall 
duplicate them either by hectograph process or printing, as may be deemed 
best, and send one to each company represented in the place inspected, 





A company will then have before it a report on every risk in a town, and 
by consulting its maps, or other records, will ascertain what risks it is in- 
terested in, or what hazard it may be effected by outside its particular 
risks, It is plain to be seen how much more valuable such inspection 
will be than can possibly be the work of an inspector for a single com- 
pany. As the inspector has represented no particular company, no one 
company can incur the ill will of the owner of the risk, who may have to 
be dealt with by demanding improvements in his risks, or cancellation of 
his policies. The individual judgment and discretion of a company will 
in nowise be affected, or its perfect freedom of action in any means be 
curtailed by this plan. The information regarding its risks will merely 
be placed before it, and it will remain to each one to act upon that inform- 
ation as it may deem best. In those cases where concurrence of action 
on the part of all companies on the risk may be desired, a request to the 
secretary would procure a bulletin to each company, who may act with 
the others at a time fixed if it so desires. How much can be accomplished 
by this plan in improving risks, avoiding losses on the part of our mem- 
bers, and saving the fire waste to the public, suggests itself at once. 

This much bas been said concerning the physical hazard of risks, but I 
feel quite certain than an inspector operating in the manner proposed can 
do what would be impossible for a single company in developing the 
moral hazard of risks. This may at first appear to be chimerical, but I 
beg you to consider the matter before dismissing it as impracticable. 

Consider, for instance, the effect of this course: An inspector acting 
for all companies could make such minute examination of risks as, if 
attempted by the representative of one company, would be denied by the 
owner, and merely result in the cancellation of such company’s policy. 
But the association inspector could examine a risk from cellar to garret, 
look under counters, into drawers, boxes, etc., and readily arrive ata 
fairly accurate estimation of the value of the stock. Then, he could in- 
terrogate the assured, and find out how nearly his representations con- 
form to ascertained facts by making him declare his estimation of the 
amount of stock on hand, make him exhibit his last two inventories, and 
examine such to satisfy himself as to the points naturally arising in regard 
to them. Then, too, the inspector could procure from the tax books the 
returns of the assured, and consult Dunn and Bradstreet and other com- 
mercial agencies as to the standing and condition of the assured. Then, 
when all this information is summed up and exhibited to a company in a 
blank, separate from that already alluded to, I believe in many instances 
a lurking moral hazard would be discovered which would otherwise 
never be known or even suspected till after a fire. 

Considerable time would be required to do this work in the manner 
proposed, but the expense would be light when divided among all the 
companies, and those of us who kept statistics showing the results of in- 
spections must be prepared to believe that the return for such expense 
would be very great, and probably made up by the saving of a single loss 
in the State. The expense could be apportioned among the companies 
doing business in the different towns or cities according to the amount of 
business done, which information can be obtained from the local boards. 

It would be well, no doubt, to start the plan with only one inspector ; 
and if results are satisfactory, others could be appointed, and the plan 
extended as the members might deem advisable. 





A Friendly Service. 


Ir has always seemed to us that one of the most useful services a man 
can render to a friend is to prevail upon him to insure his life. If that 
friend has a wife and family to support, and their food and raiment de- 
pend upon the work of his brain or hands, so much the greater is the 
benefit conferred by the advice being taken. The wonder is how any 
prudent husband and father can in these days venture to neglect the duty 
of insuring his life. In fact, we may suppose that no man to whom the 
epithet ‘‘ prudent” applies ever does neglect it ; but it is to be feared that 
many a really kind and loving man does go on, month after month and year 
after year, without possessing himself of a life policy, though, of course, he 
is always intending to make this provision for his dear ones, and by the act 
also secure for his own mind that comfort it often lacks when he chances 
to think of what would happen should he be early or suddenly called 
away. Surely no urging ought to be necessary to induce anyone who has 
taken upon himself the social responsibilities of life to lessen the burden 
that so often crushes the bereaved widow and her little ones, should it un- 
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fortunately fall upon his own home. What sad tales are told to the mana- 
gers of our orphan institutions by poor widows when they seek admission 
for their babes! It makes the heart ache to think of them. Without saying 
that a life policy would, in all cases, avert the agony of parting with chil- 
dren, and bind up the wounds made by death, there can be no question 
that, in almost countless instances, both these results would follow on 
receiving a check for £1000, or even half that sum, from an insurance 
office in which the thoughtful and loving departed one had become a 
member. We do hope that the multitude—as we fear they are—among 
our readers who are not insured, will lay to heart this little sermon, which 
we take occasion to preach to them once a year on the publication of the 
reports of the life insurance companies.—Christian World. 





A Terrible Waste. 


Ir is not often that the secular press pay attention to the subject that is 
of paramount importance to the insurance companiesand should seriously 
concern all thinking citizens, 7, ¢., the fearful loss sustained by the coun- 
try annually by the ravages of fire, When reference is made to the fire 
waste by journals not familiar with the subject, gross errors in statement 
and ridiculous inferences and comments often destroy the forcible effect 
of such facts as may be given. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 
recently printed an article on the subject of the growing fire waste, which 
was evidently written by someone familiar with fire statistics : 

The net earnings of the entire population of this country are estimated 
to be somewhere between $400,000,000 and $600,000,000 annually. That 
is to say, the wealth of the nation is increased that much each year by the 
industry of the people, who have their board and clothing in addition. 
If anyone were to ask the people to take $100,000,000 of their profits 
every year and sink it in the Atlantic ocean, where it could never by any 
possibility be recovered, he would be accounted as a ‘‘crank,” and proba- 
bly be confined in a lunatic asylum. But the people are doing worse than 
this. They are burning up over $100,000,000 worth of property every 
year, and in doing so some lives are sacrificed, and certain expenditures 
made necessary that cost them fully one-half as much more, 

This is a terrible waste that is going on continually all around us, and 
few persons stop to consider what it amounts to in the aggregate, We 
read daily accounts of fires here and there, but do not reflect that each 
one causes the destruction—the utter annihilation—of actual values that 
can never be replaced. We may duplicate the house or the goods that 
have been consumed by the expenditure of more wealth, but the original 
articles are past reczll, and somebody has to pay for them. About three- 
quarters of the losses by fire are paid for by the insurance companies, but 
the money they pay them with comes out of the pockets of other property- 
owners who insure but do not burn, so that in the end, however the loss 
may be distributed, it is the people who have to pay it. This frightful 
waste of the nation’s wealth increases the burden every citizen has to 
bear, whether he is a propertyowner or not; if he owns property, his 
taxes are made greater because of the burning of other property that 
should share the burden of taxation, and he is obliged to pay higher rates 
for msurance ; if he is not a propertyowner, he must pay more for the 
necessaries of life because of this destruction of property, for it all figures 
in the expense of living. Then, too, he must help to pay for the support 
of the fire department, which, in New York city, costs $1,500,000 a year, 
and proportionately in places of lesser magnitude, 

But there is another phase of this fire waste that comes more directly 
home to the workingmen, and that is the contingent losses resulting 
from the destruction of property by fire. A cotton or woolen mill, or 
some other industrial establishment, burns, and we read of the number of 
men thrown out of employment in consequence. That means hard times, 
want and suffering for every one of those men and the families dependent 
upon their daily labor for their daily bread. How much this loss of em- 
ployment in consequence of the fire waste amounts to on a cash valuation 
it is impossible to conjecture, but if the exact figures could be obtained, 
it would be found to be well up in the millions of dollars. From what- 
ever standpoint it can be viewed, the terrible destruction of property oc- 
curring annually is a great burden upon the people, far reaching in its 
results, tending to impoverish the nation as well as individuals. 

The worst of it is that it is a wholly unnecessary waste. Nine-tenths 
of the fires that occur are due to causes easily preventable by the exercise 
of ordinary foresight and common prudence, The unsubstantial charac- 








ter of our buildings, that invite conflagrations, is largely responsible for 
the spread of fires after they have once started, and carelessness 
recklessness are chargeable with starting them. The numerous hi ms 
inflammable and often explosive products of petroleum have slell y 
incendiary torch in the hands of every man, woman and child in te 
country, which is ready to kindle a blaze quite as quickly through an 
lessness as through malice. New inventions and improved machine; 
have added wonderfully of late years tothe fire hazards, and pr 
means of protection have not accompanied their introduction to indus. 
trial pursuits. But all these hazards might be provided against by the 
exercise of care, judgment and a little painstaking. In European coun. 
tries, they have fewer hazards and much less fire waste. Their buildings 
are erected substantially, so that in many of them one part can burn and 
not injure another. In France, the man who permits a fire to start on his 
premises is liable to his neighbors in damages for any injuries they may 
sustain, and may even be imprisoned. In China, the man who permits 
a fire to start in his premises is publicly bastinadoed or otherwise pun. 
ished. Probably no such punishments will ever be inflicted in this 
country, but some means should be devised to comrel owners of property 
and their tenants to adopt every possible precaution to prevent fires, In, 
cendiarism has a large responsibility for the fire waste, and incendiarism 
is induced by over-insurance. When a man finds himself loaded down 
with an unsalable stock of goods, or with depreciated property, the temp- 
tation is strong to insure largely and contribute it to the national ash heap, 
and then look to the insurance companies for reimbursement. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that fifty per cent of incendiary fires are due to 
over-insurance, and some underwriters place it considerably higher, 
Insurance, therefore, is not wholly an unmixed good. If the companies 
could be prohibited from paying losses resulting from incendiarism, some. 
thing would be gained, but this most dastardly of all crimes is so easily 
committed and so difficult of detection, that insurance companies are un. 
able to hunt down the guilty ones, and so pay many a man a premium for 
the crime he hascommitted. But some measure of restraint can certainly 
be devised to stay this frightful destruction of property, and our legisla. 
tors should give the matter careful consideration. 





Adjusting Losses in New York. 


FoLLow1nc is the report of a committee, consisting of Henry H. Hall, 
Peter Notman, E. F. Beddall and John F. Halsted, to consider the ques- 
tion of changing the mude of adjusting fire losses in the metropolitan 
district. The committee was appointed by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the report will be considered at the meeting held in 
September: 


Your committee appointed to consider the question of adjustment of 
losses in the metropolitan district respectfully recommend that this board 
undertake the general supervision of the matter, and that the committee 
on fire patrol be charged with the enforcement of the regulations that may 
be adopted by the board governing this subject, and suggest the follow- 
ing as such regulations : 

1. That the secretary of the fire patrol committee be instructed to 
promptly notify all companies interested in a loss, and to call a meeting 
when more than three companies are interested. 

2. That on the convening of such companies the secretary of the fire 
patrol committee, or his representative, shall call the meeting to order 
and put the vote on the nomination for chairman, and then act as secretary 
of the meeting. 

8. If a number of companies representing a majority of the insurance 
involved in the loss be represented, the chairman shall then say: “ By the 
rule of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, I will appoint a com- 
mittee of three to attend to the adjustment of this loss, unless this meet- 
ing shall order otherwise.” No objections being raised, the chairman 
shall appoint such committee. 

4. Committees so appointed shall consist of the managers, officers of 
agents of companies. ; 

5. The committee so appointed shall, if practicable, personally adjust 
the loss ; but if necessary to call in experienced adjusters, they may place 
the adjustment of said loss in the hands of one or more persons, either 
independent adjusters or adjusters in the employ of companies interested. 

6. The committee will advise as to the selection of appraisers and # 
sale of damaged property, and have general direction and responsibility 
of thie adjustment. : 

7. If any company interested in the loss shall notify the committee that 
they prefer to have an adjuster of their own selection, the committee 
extend to such adjuster proper courtesy and co-operation. 

8. The committee ona loss shall compensate only the adjusters selected 
by them, and if the adjusters selected shall be in the regular employ 
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anies, payment shall be made by check to order of such 

as oy oid compensation shall only be on a fer diem basis for the 

coe actually employed, at the current rates for such service. 

7 No member of a loss committee shall receive compensation for ser- 


: h committee. 
wr whe Comenittes shall in all instances make up a detailed statement of 
loss in accordance with these rules, duly signed, showing every item of 
expense and all receipts for any property dis osed of for account of un- 
derwriters, which statements shall be audited by the secretary of the fire 

atrol committe before payment of adjustment expenses, and for such 
rudit the sum of $2 shall be allowed by the committee and paid to said 
secretary, and by him paid to the treasurer of the board. 

11. To enable the secretary of the fire patrol committee to properly 
attend to the duties hereby imposed, the finance committee be directed to 
furnish him with a clerk, at an expense of not over $500 per year, who 
shall also perform such other duties as may be required by the board. 

12, The committee shall assess the expenses of the adjustment f70 
rata upon all companies interested, save such as notify them that they 
have chosen their own adjusters, provided such adjusters give attention 
to adjustment. . 

18, All loss committees shall on the final adjustment of a loss and be- 
fore payment call a meeting of and report to the companies in interest, and 
all papers concerning the adjustment of any loss embraced in above, in- 
cluding all vouchers for expenses, shall be filed with the secretary of the 
fire patrol committee, and they shall be open to the inspection of all 
companies interested, who may make copies thereof. 





New Fire Insurance Companies. 


Tue Mississippi Home Fire Insurance Company has been organized at 
Vicksburg with a paid-up capital of $100,000, The company announces 
its intention to operate in the principal cities and towns of Mississippi, 
and will begin business September 1. The officers are: S, T. Burnett, 
president ; Walter D. Wellborn, secretary, and W. J. Jones, treasurer. 

The East Tennessee Insurance Company of Knoxville is the latest 
candidate for business in Tennessee. The company has begun business 
under favorable auspices, and it brings the list of Tennessee fire com- 
panies up to sixteen, The East Tennessee has a paid-up capital of 
$150,000, and it appears to be well officered by insurance men of ex- 
perience with a good financial backing. The president, C. J. McClung, is 
of the reputable house of Cowan, McClung & Co. of Knoxville; B. R. 
Strong is vice-president and C, Powell is secretary and treasurer. 





The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


THE annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west will be held at Chicago on September 23. There will be a meeting 
of the “Union” at Crescent Springs, Pa., on September 16, and mutual 
members living in the East will be able to go directly on to Chicago. 
President J. L, Whitlock informs us that the indications are that the 
association will have a large meeting and an excellent programme. 
Following is an incomplete memorandum of the arrangements, the pro- 
gramme not yet being complete : 


Addresses will be delivered by J. Montgomery Hare, of the Norwich 
Union ; C. J. Hexamer, president Tariff Association of Philadelphia, 
Finely Divided Organic Substances and Their Fire Hazards ;” Abram 
Williams, manager of the Connecticut, ‘‘ The Relation of the Public to 
Fire Insurance ;” C. C, Hine of The Monitor; J. V. Thomas, special 
agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe, “ Fire Brands;” J. J. Mc- 
Donald, special agent of the Continental, ‘* State Boards ;” J.C. Griffiths, 
Secretary; J. B. Bennett, Underwriters State Commission for Indiana, 
hve Best System of Rating ; "J. G. Finnie, adjuster of the Royal, ‘* The 
t System of Inspection ;” Fred E. Burt, special agent of the Niagara 
ne president of the Michigan State Board, ‘‘ The Compact System in 
em an;" Jacob Peetrey, special agent of the Fire Association of 
iladelphia, ‘* That Fire-Distributing, Death-Dealing, Explosive Gas- 


oline ;” H. P. Hubbell i : “ 
i Saverence." ubbell, special agent of the Springfield, “Loss Cycles 





Shortsightedness. 
A Waiter in The London Times claims the cause of myopia to be the 
application of the eyes to near objects; in other words, the poring over 
books and handicrafts. When the eyes are directed to a near object, they 
are turned in or rendered convergent, so that the axes of vision meet 
apes it, and this position is maintained by a muscular effort which, if 
Continued, alters the shape of the eye in the direction of elongation. 
Manifestly, the alteration will be most easily effected during youth, when 





the tissues of the body, including those of the eye, are comparatively lax 
and distensible, and it wiil also be most easily effected among those 
young people whose tissues are exceptionally weak, by reason of inade- 
quate food or of unhealthy descent or surroundings. Badly lighted 
schools are the great manufactories of myopia, the bad light compelling 
approximation of the books or other materials of study. . 





The Proper Weight of Man. 

ProFessor Hux .ey gives the following table of what a full grown man 
should weigh, and how this weight should be divided: Weight, 154 
pounds. Madeupthus: Muscles and their appurtenances, 68 pounds ; 
skeleton, 24 pounds; skin, 10% pounds ; fat, 28 pounds; brain, 3 pounds ; 
thoracic viscera, 3% pounds ; abdominal viscera, 11 pounds ; blood which 
would drain from body, 7 pounds. This man ought to consume per diem : 
Lean beefsteak, 5000 grains ; bread, 6000 grains ; milk, 7000 grains ; pota- 
toes, 3000 grains; butter, 600 grains; and water, 22,900 grains. His 
heart should beat 75 times a minute, and he should breathe 15 times a 
minute. In 24 hours he would vitiate 1750 cubic feet of pure air to the 
extent of one per cent ; a man, therefore, of the weight mentioned ought 
to have 800 cubic feet of well ventilated space. He would throw off by 
the skin 18 ounces of water, 300 grains of solid matter and 400 grains of 
carbonic acid every 24 hours, and his total loss during the 24 hours would 
be 6 pounds of water and a little above 2 pounds of other matter. 

In this connection we read that Dr. Schweninger of Munich has discov- 
ered a new mode of reducing the bulk of the human frame. It is, never 
to eat and drink at the same time, but to let two hours intervene. He 
has, it is said, cured Prince Bismarck of a tendency to obesity in this 
way. 

Fat people have now their choice between four systems: 1. The orig- 
inal Banting, which consists of eating nothing containing starch, sugar or 
fat. 2. The German Banting, which allows fat, but forbids sugar or 
starch. 3. A Munich system, which consists of being clothed in wool 
and sleeping in flannel blankets instead of sheets. 4. Not eating and 
drinking at the same time. 





Waste of Water in Cities. 


THE journals of our large cities are filled with complaints that the water- 
supply systems are overtaxed, and that some thoroughgoing change is 
necessary to prevent the enormous waste of water that is going on con- 
tinuously, frequently interfering with the work of putting out fires, and 
always leaving the firemen in doubt whether or not there is an adequate 
supply of water to combat a large fire. The citizens of New York were 
told years ago that the Croton aqueduct was insufficient unless there 
was greater economy in the use of water; Boston, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati have been notable examples, and the superintendent ‘of 
the Cleveland Department has but recently called that city to serious 
account. In view of this widespread evil of water waste in our 
cities, the papers which Henry C. Meyer has been publishing in The 
Sanitary Engineer should receive the thoughtful consideration of local 
administrative officers. He has considered in detail the history of waste- 
prevention measures in Glasgow, Manchester and Liverpool, cities which 
were forced years ago to institute experiments looking to greater econ- 
omy. The water engineer of Glasgow, after an examination covering 
many years, came to the conclusion that one tap for every eight examined 
was wasting water, and consequently obtained the authority for a rigid 
house-to-house inspection, so as to control the character of new fittings. 
Water fheters are used, but only as a guide to locate the water waste, and 
the main dependence is put on the removal of imperfect fittings. Nor is 
it permitted in that city that any closet shall be supplied directly from the 
main, but from a special cistern. In Manchester as well, the house-to- 
house inspection is preferred ; and that the supervision may be done 
without favor or carelessness, the work of the regular force of inspectors 
is in turn inspected by other experts. All the fittings are rigidly tested, 
and it has been found necessary to reject from four to twelve per cent of 
those offered by the manufacturers. Substantially the same system is in 
practice in Liverpool. In our own country, Providence has the best 
record, and attributes it to the use of meters, of which nearly 6000 are in 
use. Cincinnati has depended on the waterphone for discovering leak- 
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ages, and other cities have adopted to some extent such devices to check 
the waste, but in none of our municipalities is there the authoritative 
supervision over the plumbing which has been referred to as existing in 
England. As Mr. Meyer points out, the attempt to make rules for 
plumbers, with orders as to what fittings are to be employed, and in what 
way they are to be stamped, would doubtless be regarded as unjustifiable 
Official interference, but there should be some check to the possible intro- 
duction of the worthless devices which sanguine inventors wish to have 
tested at public expense. As long as the municipalities sustain the ex- 
pense of water departments, they should have the power to regulate every 
portion of the system, whether it be in the street or in the house. 





Philosophy About Smokers. 


A GENTLEMAN who is a great “‘ fumigator ” says that he has philosophized 
about smokers, with this result : An even-tempered, quiet man never goes 
to an extreme in choosing his cigar. A nervous man wants something 
strong and furious; a mild man something that smokes and nothing more, 
There is a great deal inthe way men handle their cigar. If a man smokes 
his cigar only enough to keep it lighted, and relishes taking it from his 
mouth to cast a look at the blue curl of smoke in the air, set him down 
as an easy-going man. He has keen perceptions and delicate sensibilities. 
He will not create trouble, but is apt to see it out when it is once begun. 
Beware of the man who never releases the grip of his cigar, and if indif- 
ferent whether it burns or not. He is cool, calculating and exacting. He 
is seldom energetic physically, but lives easily off those who perform the 
labor. The man that smokes a bit, rests a bit, and fumbles the cigar more or 
less, is easily affected by circumstances, If the cigar goes out frequently, 
the man has a whole-souled disposition, is a devil-may-care sort of fellow, 
with a lively brain and a glib tongue, and generally a fine fund of anecdotes, 
To hold half of the cigar in the mouth and smoke indifferently is a lazy man’s 
habit. They are generally of little force and their characters are not of the 
highest strata. A nervous man, who fumbles his cigar a great deal, is a 
sort of a popinjay among men. Holding the cigar constantly between 
the teeth, chewing it occasionally and not caring if it is lighted at all, are 
characteristics of men who have the tenacity of bulldogs. They never 
forget anything or let go their holds. The fop stands his cigar on end, 
and an experienced smoker points it straight ahead, or almost at right 
angles with his course, 








MERE MENTION. 





—The Hungarian Ministry of the Interior is considering the pratica- 
bility of organizing a bureau of fire service in its department, with 
powers to assist voluntary fire brigades. 


—Chicago has had another cow fire. A train ran over acow ; the engine 
gave a snort that sent the sparks flying in all directions ; some caught ina 
barn ; the flames chasezed to the mills of the Brighton Cotton Manufac- 
turing Company ; loss, $100,000, No cows are to be allowed in Cook 
county hereafter. 


—Considerable of a surprise was created on La Salle street, Chicago, 
last week, by Joseph Bates, assistant general agent of the New York 
Underwriters Agency, transferring the local agency at that point of the 
Hanover and Citizens Insurance Companies from Geo, M. Harvey & Co. 
to A. H. Darrow. 


—In an interview with a reporter of a daily newspaper, E. W. Moon, 
the Australian underwriter now in New York, was represented as saying 
that New Zealand has no fire department. Mr. Moon made no such state- 
ment, and he informs us that they have a fair system of fire protection 
there, though it needs development. 


—It appears that the Berlin (Prussia) fire service is severe in its punish- 
ments. The following is a list of punishments inflicted during 1884: 
Forced labor, 131 ; money fines, 117; confinements, 23 ; simple repri- 
mands, 10 ; reprimands before the company, 6; notices of dismissal, 4; 
dismissals, 3 ; total, 294 punishments, The corps numbers 249 firemen 








and 446 enginemen, commanded by 1 chief director, 1 chief fire ing 
4 fire inspectors, 6 fire directors, 1 reserve fire director, 
foremen and 8 chief engineers, 


Pector, 
7 Sergeants, 63 . 


—We learn that a society of insurance men has been formed at Rotter. 
dam, for the purpose of promoting the general interests of insurance, 
Twenty-two directors and representatives have joined it so far. The ad. 
ministration consists of C. M. C. Obreen, W. N. Bakker, Jr., D. Vander 
Drift, R. Van Buren and J. F. Westerberg. 


—A. D. Kennedy of Chicago has been appointed agent for that city and 
vicinity for the Citizens Insurance Company of Cincinnati, which com. 
pany has complied with the law of the State, and proposes to do a limited 
agency business, This gives Mr. Kennedy quite a long list of companies— 
seven, we believe. The Citizens has a paid-up capital of $200,000, anda 
very fair net surplus, 

—The immense International Exposition at Antwerp very nearly came 
to grief a short time ago, In the Turkish department a carpet began to 
blaze from an unexplained cause. The general commissioner for Turkey 
was just at that moment looking at it from a distance, and witnessed the 
breaking out of the flames. He at once hastened to the spot, tore down 
the carpet, and nipped an incalculable conflagration and damage in the 
bud. 

—The terrible conflagration at Grodno, Russia, was the result of invit. 
ing circumstances and, we are almost tempted to call it, a direct visitation 
for the carelessness of the inhabitants. Grodno, a city of from 40,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants, possesses a fire brigade of only twenty men, who are 
assisted by six one-horse water tanks, three engines of prehistoric, ante- 
diluvian construction (one of which could not work during the fire) and 
a few hundred feet of defective hose. 


—The Chronicle, in the last issue, applying to the total fire losses for 
1884 the circle idea used in our Graphical Exhibit of Life Insurance in 
THE YEAR Book, illustrates the proportionate number of fires, by causes, 
thereby, in an interesting manner. The largest particular cause, by far, 
is shown to be incendiarism, which occupies a segment whose circumfer- 
ence covers 108 degrees, or thirty percent of the entire circle, and stands 
out in startling contrast with other individual causes, 


—The Association of General Agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee, held its annual session on the 14th 
and 15th inst. at Milwaukee. The association numbers about seventy 
members. Nearly the entire membership was present at the opening. 
John B. Cary of Virginia was re-elected president, and Edwin S, Walker 
of Springfield, Ill., secretary and treasurer. At the invitation of thecom- 
pany, the general agents took a trip to Madison, the capital of the State. 


—One of the oldest English life insurance companies, the Sun Life As- 
surance Society, has conceived the idea of issuing investment life policies, 
in which not alone provisions are made against the premature death of 
the policyholder, but he will also enjoy all the advantages of a capital laid 
out at interest—said capital being the suminsured. The Sun Life Assur 
ance Society starts from the basis that a life insurance which can be 
effected by the payment of a single premium must recommend itself to 
the public, 


—A misstatement of figures was made last week in referring to the 
progressive statement issued by the Fidelity and Casualty Company for 
July 1. We shall not attempt to lay it this time to the long-suffering com- 
positor, but wi!l pass on to give a correct statement, as follows: Assets, 
July 1, $577,067 ; liabilities, 250,586 ; surplus to policyholders, $326,481. 
The assets have been increased since January 1, $65,040, the increase in 
surplus is $25,758, and the premium growth has been $45,590. The stale 
ment is a remarkably good one. 

—In regard to certain amendments proposed to the constitution of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of Chicago touching the three classes of 
membership, there is considerable hope that both the amendments will be 
defeated and that it will be definitely determined to do away entirely with 
the dual agency system, and compel all those engaged in the business, 
who are not really agents—z. ¢., full-fledged, recording, policy-writing, 
exclusive agents of at least one company, having an office apart from 
other agents authorized by the Auditor—to join the asssociation as mem 
bers of class No. 2, comprised only of brokers, and let all policies be 
written and issued by the members of class No. 1, composed of ageals. 
The conciliatory spirit shown by those who have been maintaining dual 
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cies in consenting to take them up and promote the success and wel- 


of the association is very commendable, and removes a rock on 


_ it was thought last week, the association would split and go to 


which, 
pieces. 

—The July statement of the Union Insurance Company of California 
is just out, and shows a handsome gain for the first six months of this 

ar, The company now has assets amounting to $1,136,851, with a 
capital of $750,000 and a net surplus of $124,638. With such a statement 
and the character of the assets of this sterling, good company before him, 
an agent representing it has no difficulty in convincing a policyholder of 
the desirableness of the indemnity it affords. Over $600,000 of the com- 
pany’s funds are invested in government bonds, and almost $100,000 more 
in “cash on hand and in bank.” This company, it will be remembered, 
paid its Chicago losses, amounting to over $500,000, in full. 


—The sun celebrated the Fourth of July in Berlin in a peculiarly sunny 
manner. A vender of pyrotechnics had his wares exposed in his show win- 
dows, and for sake of precaution inclosed the latter with inside windows. 
While the proprietor was watching the small boy with one cent in his 
pocket, who stood wistfully gazing at the two-cent torpedoes and wishing 
for another cent, the fire-crackers, rockets, torpedoes and what nots began 
to shoot and behave very unseemly. The fire brigade was summoned at 
once, and the owner was for a time suspected of incendiarism, until close 
inspection revealed an air bubble in the show window, which had acted 
as a magnifying glass and set the whole lot whizzing and banging, much 
to the discomfort of said boy. 


—The Indianapolis News, referring to our synopsis of life insurance 
for seventeen years, called The Policyholders’ Balance Sheet, but with no 
pretense to give credit therefor, comments: ‘‘ Official figures of life in- 
surance show that in 1868 twenty-six leading companies paid policyhold- 
ers $23,000,000. In 1878 the amount was double this, and in the seven- 
teen years ending with 1884 these companies have paid their policyholders 
$820,706,773. In the same time the assets of the companies were in- 
creased to $371,589,749. As this sum also belongs to policyholders, their 
property in these seventeen years has amounted to $1,191,295,522. In 
this time the receipts of these companies have been $1,061,909,548, or 
nearly $130,000,000 less than the aggregate of payments and assets. It 
is shown further that the business of life insurance companies is not 
affected by hard times, but is maintained right along, no matter how other 
business is depressed.” 


—Ducat & Lyon of Chicago, general and local agents of the Home of 
New York, have announced that Eugene E. Barnard, who for many years 
has been a representative agent of the Home Insurance Company of New 
York, has been given an interest in their local Chicago business from 
Julyt, This agency is about to open up and do a much more extensive 
business, but still of a very conservative kind. It is for this reason it is 
giving interests to some new and active men. Eugene E. Barnard was 
for years the head of the agency of Barnard & Sayles of Indianapolis. 
Another prominent young underwriter of Chicago, whose name we are 
not yet at liberty to mention, comes in on the rst of January with an 
interest. Ernest Bromfield, for years the confidential bookkeeper and 
cashier in the office, has been given an interest—all active, hard-working 
young men. On or about the rst of October, the agency moves into new 
quarters in the elegant new Home Insurance building. 


—About 870 cases have been entered on the docket of the United 
States Supreme Court for the ensuing term, beginning in October and end- 
ingin May. Not much more than 300 cases can be called during the 
term. The rest will have to go over till another year. Case No. 1 on the 
docket was filed March Ig, 1881, four years and four months ago. Case 
No. 300, which will be one of the last cases reached in the court year, 
1885-86, was filed September 25, 1883. Case No. 600, which will prob- 
ably not be reached till somewhere about April, 1887, was filed September 
26, 1884. The following is a list of all the cases from Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa, within the first 600 numbers on the 
docket, in which insurance companies are parties to the suit; the court 
does not fix dates for hearing cases, but takes them up in their order as 
> ead - possible: No, 120 (Circuit Court of Eastern Wisconsin), 
= ix Insurance Company of Brooklyn, appellant, against Erie and 
— Transportation Company ; J. H. Vandyke, M. P. Henry and 
Minots ee Oe appellant. No, 162 (Circuit Court of Northern 

» Yonnecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, appellant, 





against J. Y. Scammon ; E, S. Isham for appellant. No. 196 (Circuit 
Court of Eastern Wisconsin), Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, plaintiff in error, against John H. Walruth ; Henry M. Finch for 
plaintiff, J. G. Jenkins for defendant. No. 436 (Circuit Court of Southern 
Iowa), Asa C. Call, appellant, against Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; J. H. Call for appellant. 


—Wallmann’s Versicherungs-Zeitung, while advising those of its readers" 
who are farmers to insure in hail insurance companies, mentions an in- 
stance how small causes may produce great effects. A certain district in 
Saxony had the reputation for many years of being entirely free from visits 
of hail. No agriculturist, great or small, ever thought of insuring his 
crop, because up to acertain time the payment of a premium would have 
been simply money given away gratuitously. This certain time was when 
a city of this district concluded to cut down a forest belonging to its do- 
main, The district was the very same year visited by repeated hail-storms, 
that annihilated the crops, and during the following years hail-storms 
visited it annually, until it was resolved to let the forest sprout up again. 
According as the trees grow older and taller, the storms become less fre- 
quent, and to conclude from the arithmetical decrease, there is every pros- 
pect to believe that in a few years more the district will be as free from 
hail as ever. 


—The sixth annual convention of the Western Furniture Manufactur- 
ers Association was held on the 15th inst., at the Tremont House, Chicago, 
about fifty firms being represented. C, T. Tremayne of St. Louis main- 
tained, in a paper entitled ‘‘ How to Get Cheaper Insurance,” that the 
present high rate was due to the manufacturers themselves. They did 
not keep their goods in proper condition, so that insurance men would 
be willing to take the risks at low rates. On motion of S. A. Cooper, 
steps were taken toward organizing a mutual fire insurance company for 
furniture men only. The next meeting will be held in July, 1886, at 
Cincinnati. We fancy that the organization of a mutual company among 
these gentlemen would be just about the best thing that could happen 
for the stock companies, for it will no doubt result in an improvement of 
the risks and the satisfying of the assured that the rates on their risks are 
none too high. By all means, gentlemen, try it on yourselves and see 
how it works ! 


—Peshtigo, Wis., the business portion of which was destroyed by fire 
on the tst inst., boasts a fire department comprising one steam fire engine. 
The fire occurred at one o’clock A.M., but the steamer was nevertheless 
promptly gotten out by the inhabitants of the place. In running to the 
fire, the engine struck some obstruction in the street, which knocked the 
grate bars loose and let the coals all out. Nearly an hour was consumed 
in cooling the engine off, putting the grate bars back and getting up steam 
again. Meantime the fire, fanned by a high wind, had gained such head- 
way that it burned over four blocks and destroyed the town. If the 
steamer had not met with this accident the fire would in all probability 
have been extinguished, and with very small loss, as the river was adjacent 
and plenty of water available. Such a circumstance goes to show the 
unreliability of a fire department possessing only one engine, and illus- 
trates the fact that the safety of a whole town may hang upon the security 
of a nutt or grate bar. 


—In connection with a recent communication received, it should be 
said that, in the publication of statistics relating to insurance companies, it 
has never been our custom to include the item of subscribed capital, for 
the reason that the insurance departments of this country do not recognize 
the availability of capital other than the amount actually paid up in cash, 
and thus both in THE INSURANCE YEAR Book, in our Pocket Charts, and 
other publications, we have reported only the paid capital of companies, 
treating all organizations on the same basis. Individual requests for 
credit for subscribed capital in our various tables of statistics have in- 
variably been ignored for the reason that such credit to one would de- 
mand similar treatment of all, and in the case of American companies the 
subscribed capital could only be ascertained by direct application to the 
companies themselves. The Citizens Insurance Company of Canada has 
complained of an omission of the amount of capital subscribed in the 
tabulated statement of its condition in THz YEAR Book, the same omis- 
sion applying to all companies in the book, For.the benefit of the 
Citizens, the status of its capital is given herewith, as follows: Capital 
subscribed, $1,188,000, reduced to $1,009,000 ; paid capital, $77,990.48 ; 
reserve of capital at call, $931,809.52. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
SSS 
New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
re 
Last Net Last Be 
-.. Divipenp un "Sr dag 3g Book Divivenp S35 
as Capita Parp. ° 38 Capital Value of Pai, $3} 
NAME OF COMPANY.| 83 | 5207 NAME OF COMPANY. 2 | Pata wp. poet |_| SS 
s Price Sy ’ 
a,“ Date. \PerCt.| Date. | (Per “ F 188, ‘ 1 Date. \Per cy B38 
Cent.) "1 £9 
’ ———_ -— 
ie a naneeeeeeen= $100 $500,000 Jan., '85| 10 | -------- — Bee: TE. incicntncsiinnded $100 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 |t Jan.,’8s 9 230 
aanneennn cere eens 4° 200,000 Fe oneal, 85 5 ae ae _— American, | Tao 300,000} 147.01 |*Jan., 85 5 130 
y once om Sa teletebateneeteinie 5° 400,000 sJuly, 585 5 June gts Be American, SD cienune soceucdet 5 600,000 | 240.79 ar.,’85 | 10 m 
American Exchange-.-.-.. 100 200,000 july, 85 5 June25, 85 103% American, Philadelphia............ 100 400,000 201.66 * Oct., 84 5 160 
*Feb..’ 8 American Central, St. Louis..-....- 25 600,000} 128.43 |*Jan., 85 5 104 
Broadway ...----------- 200,000 eed 85) 7 June30,'8s a Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33%] 200,000) 105.53 |*Jan.,’85| 4 | x15 
Brooklyn.....----------- 153,000 July, '85 7% June 4,85) 1 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000| 116.41 |* July,’ 8g] 3 | 136 
Buffalo German -..---.-- 200,000 tJan., ‘85 7H | -n-n-nn- pa et California, San Francisco.........-- 100 600,000] 115.63 |t Jan.,’85 | 3 Kd 
Citizens -.....-.-------- 300,000 July,’85| 1% |July 8,’85| 130% Citizens, Pittsburgh........-------- 50 500, 101.13 t Jan: 8g) 4 oor 
*Feb.,’85 April 2,’85| 118 
210,003 ’ 5 seca Citizens, St. Louis........---.----- 100 200,000] 189.07 | Jan., ’8 pe 
250,000 *July, 85] 5 |Junero,’85) 119 Commercial, San Fra1cisco 100 200,000] 135.73 |¢Jan., 1. : ro 
200,000 tMay, '85 2 |July 7»,85 a ncordia, Milwaukee... 100 200,000] 145.49 | jan.,’85 4 115 
,000, July,’85 7-70| Junero,’8§) 22 Connecticut, -.?———— 100 1,000,000 —< *Jan., "85 4 108 
Detroit F. an ., Detroit 30 300,000 | 198.47 an.,’8 1 
300,000 Apr. » 785 7% \Oct. 27,, 84] 243 | Tioyy +i nn 100 200,000 | 136.59 a ’s ra 
200,000 aptly 185] 3, |Dec.19.'84 a Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000} 116.86 |*Jan,,’85 | 3 85 
900,070 phe “9 (85 3% |Oct. 245/83 ps Fire Association, Philadelphia-.--- 50 500,000} 235.76 |*Jan.,’85| 20 522 
900,000 July, '8s 5 |Juners,’85| 107% Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 400,000] 121.60 |*Jan.,’85 | 30 120 
204,000 July, ‘85 3 | Aug.18, 784 83 Firemans Fund, San Francisco-....-. 100 750,000 | 129.94 |tApr., 85 1 
1,000,000 sjuly, (85 7 |Apr. 28,25 - Firemens, Baltimore .........-.---- 18 378,000] 125.33 |*Jan., '85 : 4 
1,000,000 July, '85 5 |July 1,'85) 12 Firemens, Dayton.  Sipeaaeee 20 250,000] 113.82 |ft Jan.,’85| 2 145 
200,000 *July,’85| 5 |Junes,’83) 225 Firemens, Newark.........--- 30 600,000] 255.07 |*Jan.,’85| 6 180 
*)ul Franklin, Philadel hia. 100 400,000] 300.38 |tJ&A’8s| 10 350 
200,000 July, "85 5 Juner7,’85 st0 German, Pletcher EIS IS, 50 200,000} 141.02 *Jan., "85 6 190 
200,000 tApr., ‘85 10 |May 15,85) 220 Girard F. ai ep hiladelphia beoodl 100 300,000 | 280.46 |* ja A’8s| a 298 
200,000 sjuly. 8s 3 |Junea4,’85| 72 Hartford, Hartford ppacneganene 100 | 1,250,000] 198.35 |*Jan.,’85 | 10 | ago 
150,000 July,’85 5 |Jan.7.'85| 105 Home Mutual, San Francisco... 100 300,000] 183.60 en, Ss] x 45 
Hanover 1,000,000 sjuly. ‘85| 5 |Maya7,’85| 125 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...) 10 | 3,000,000] 204.29 |*Jan., ’85| 10 325 
Home ....... 3,000,000 july, '85| 5 |June 3,85) 122 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 194.71 |*Jan.,"85 | 5 125 
Howard......-- 500,000 auly, (83 3 |July 7,'85) 56 Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,009} 136.27 |*Jan.,’85| 8 150 
Jefferson 200,010 Mar.’85| § |Junert,’85} 1224 | Mechanics, Philadelphia.......----- 25 250,000} 136.68 |*Jan.,’85| 4 160 
¢ ’ Mercantile Cleveland........---.-- 100 200,000] 118.43 | Jan.,’85 5 110 
Kings County-...------- 150,000 s{uly,,8s ro =| Apr. 21,'85 205 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 490,000 | 143.15 |* May,’85| 5 137 
Knickerbocker -..--.---- 210,000 July,’85 | 3 |July20,'85) 86 Merchants Providence.........---- 50 200,000 | 126.53 *Jan., 85] 3 100 
La Fayette..... ---- 150,000 * July, '85 4 une 9,'85| 85 Merchants, Newark.....-.-- ae - 400,000 | 185.18 |*jan.,’85 5 145 
Long Island....---.----- 300,000 *july,"85| 5 flay 28,°85| 104 Michigan F. and M., Detroit....-.- 50 200,000} 120.52 | _...--.. Pi 105 
? 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2... - 100,000 Jan., ’85 5 |Sep.13,’84) 120 Milwaukee Mechanics, menruseeeegit? 10 200,000] 427.86 |*Jan.,’85| 5 pes 
Manuf’rs and Builders c.- 200,000 tjuly,’85| 2 Junero,’85| 105 National, Hartford.............--.- 100 1,000,000] 142.57 |*Jan.,’85| 5 125 
Mechanics .......------- 250,000 *Jan., 85 5 ar. 7s, "85| 8244 Neptune F. and jt. Boston 100 300,000] 116.13 |*Apr., 85 3 100 
Mercantile -.......------ 200,000 *July, 85 3 |Dec.24,’84| 63 Newark, Newark..........- om 250,000] 219.15 | Jan., 83] 10 135 
New Hampshire, an 100 §00,000} 142.81 |*Jan., 85 4 140 
Merchants .......-------- 200,000 aly:; 85 4 |Apr.22,’85] 10034 North American, Boston..........- 100 200,000} 123.79 |*Apr.,’85|} 3 105 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 260,000 *faiy’ 85 5 |Jan. 13,°85 165 Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000| 135.65 | Jan.,’85 5 135 
200,000 " uly, '85 5 |June 3,85} 95 Orient, Hartford.......... .....--.- 100 1,000,000} 107.34 |*July,’83| 4 15 
200,000 July,’85| 5 May 28,85] 145 Pennsylvania, Phila..............-- 100 400,000 | 325.44 |*Sept.,’84| 5 210 
200,000 *july,’85| 4 Feb. 25,85] 863 | Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh...-..---- 50 200,000] 9.11 |*July,’84| 4 12 
ry 300,000 * July, °8s 6 | Juner3,’85) 132 Deapine, Pittsbu ™ 50 200,000} 121.52 |*Jan.,'85 3 148 
New York — ine 210,000 july, 85 6 |Jan. 23./85| 147% | Phoenix, Hartfo 100 2,000,000] 138.63 |t J &A’8s| 7 190 
New York Fire....----.- 200,000 *Aug. '84 4 |Junez2,’85} 60 Prescott, Boston 100 200,000 | 107.79 pr., 85 3 100 
e Providence-Washington, Providence’ 50 400,000} 105.27 |*July, 84 4 104 
Niagara.....-..--------- 500,000 July, ’85 5 une 8,’85} 138 Reading, Reading............--..- 10 250,000} 137.16 |*Jan.,’85| 4 140 
350,000 *Apr., 85 3 flay 22,85 108% Security, New Haven.......-..---- 50 200,000] 122.40 |*Jan., 785 4 100 
200,000 *July, 85] 6 |funess. "84 175 Springfield Ff. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000} 123.64 |*Jan.,’85| 5 168 
200,000 July, ’85 5 uner7,’85] 110 Spring Garden, Philadelphia reson 5° 400,000] 192.61 dee , 85) 8 260 
200,000 sjuly,’ 85) 5 |Dec. 3,'84) 109% | St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul.......- 100 500,000} 153.32 |*Jan.,’85| 5 125 
150,000 sjuly, 85 6 Feb. 45, 85) 145 Sun, San Francisco 100 300,000] 115.22 |+ Jan., "85 2% | 100 
1,000,000 *July, '85 5 |Mays,’85) 1324 | Traders, Chicago.-..- 100 500,000} 161.31 |t J & A'85| 5 115 
200,000 an., '85 3 |Mar. 4,’85] x Union, Philadelphia ae 5 375,000 | 1or.25 |*Oct., '84 3 127% 
Union, San Francisco........--.-.- 100 750,000] 115.09 |tApr., '85 3 113 
200,000 an., 85 5 an seers 130 United Firemens, Philadelphia... 10 300,000} 117.24 |*Mar., 85 3 130 
200,000 : eb., 85 5 ;Junex6, 85 118 Washington, Boston . dietgignaaeaweal loo 1,000,000 | 105.56 | Apr., 84 3 100 
200,000 *July,’85| 3% |Apr. 5s, 85] 94 Western, Pittsburgh............... 50 300,000] 124.21 ay,’85| 3% | 16 
500,000 July,’81 4 |June 6,'85| 50 
50,000 Aug., 84 2 uner2,'85| 514 : : : 
caren *July,’85| 4 iin 29,°8s| 11654 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
100,000 *Jan.,’85 ®. Lewepabasns 105 yeaa 
‘ Par r 
United States.........- 250,000 opuly sits 5 |June 2,’85| 127% NAME OF COMPANY. Value of | ,p eid Latzst Paice. 
Westchester ‘ 300,000 eb..’85| 5 |Apr.27,'85| 120% Stock. | Up Per 
Williamsburgh City.... .. 250,000 *july,’85| 10 |June 3,’85| 225 Share. 
‘ ‘ ‘. z z £ 5 4. 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. City of London... sectdinmiab cise 10 I ae 12 6 
SSS EEA SES 50 5 17 < -- 
‘< Fire Insurance Association..... peed 10 2 2 10 - 
Last Ss uardian 190 50 3 = 
.. FneA Divipenp $32 Imperial. __ See devant 100 25 151 oo - 
as Pap =e 20 2 5 ped nn 
88 Value of . NG 
NAME OF COMPANY NS | Stock SVS Lion Fire. -| 30 2 -- 13 re 
. 42 | Per$100 >} | Liverpool and London and Globe... 20 2 23% os - 
8% | Jan. 3 ’ RT mdon Assurance.......--.-...-..- 25 12 59 on - 
% | 88% . Date. \Per Ct. ‘5 - London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2 4 7 - 
| — % London and Provincial..........-.... 20 I a we - 
| North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 5 . 
= Fi | Northern............ Saataidiianiedienel 100 5 41 7 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $188.61 |*Jan.,’85 4 112% Norwich Union. 100 12 25 pei o 
Western, Toronto......-...-------- 20 | 150.91 |*July,’83 12 135 ees “Seba 1S 
‘SE 
*Semi-annual. f{ Quarterly. {One pet cent each month. 4 Devoted exclusivelv to in- | Sun Fire Office........-........-- ry ves Ps rae Pd 
suring plate glass against breakage he Manufacturers and Builders pays two per cent Scottish Union | and National........ 20 2 10 
quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. United Fire R 20 8 13 10 a 




































